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A SCHOLAR'S VIEW OF MR. BRYAN 

BY J. KENDR1CK KINNEY 



If there is a man about whom everything down to this hour 
has been said, about whom the writers of the inevitable post- 
obit notices can have nothing to add but some word about 
what may yet happen, that man must be Mr. Bryan. The 
account was early written up, and industrious accountants 
have since been at all times busy making entries, debit and 
credit, and it would seem that if at any moment all were 
ended nothing further could be needful but to close the 
volume — not even the formality of a struck balance, with the 
double-ruled final lines below. 

There is, however, one aspect in which as man, as public 
man — man so human, so engagingly, so alarmingly flexible, 
and yet often so surprisingly and so reassuringly inflexible 
— he may be not unprofitably looked at now again, and 
with fresh particularity, with perhaps a better understand- 
ing and a juster appreciation. And this is upon that side of 
him which has been supposed to be best understood, has, at 
any rate, everywhere been taken for granted as the founda- 
tion of his wide and still most real popularity — his democ- 
racy. A democrat assuredly. His friends and admirers 
assert it, his enemies charge it, he himself avows it and 
glories in it. What, then, can be said about it, if one is not 
to deny it? But is the fact not rather that he is simply more 
deeply and essentially, in a word, more truly, a democrat 
than people who hastily and carelessly call him democrat, 
whether in praise or dispraise, are wont to suppose? \~What 
else is to be spelled out of the two chief episodes — if a thing 
that lingers and smolders, that bursts out over and over 
afresh, and seems to be ended only to begin over again, can 
be called an episode — in his still short tenure of his Secre- 
taryship of State; his continuance on the Chautauqua plat- 
form; his transference of ambassadorships and foreign 
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ministerships from old and tried Excellencies to persons 
-who have offended by being his friends, or persons who have 
gone wrong, it would seem, not less seriously, by letting him 
be theirs? Upon the first of these there has been much com- 
ment in the newspapers, in some quarters magisterial, awful, 
reproof administered with a cold severity which no self- 
respecting public official could encounter without pangs but 
little less bearable than those of official death. What, a 
Secretary of State going about in the role of barnstormer, 
playing at one-night stands, preceded by the magic-lantern 
and followed by the hurdy-gurdy man and his dancing 
bear! Of the matter of changes in the diplomatic service, 
a matter newer to notice, not so much so far has been said, 
but solo voices here and there, if all signs do not fail, will 
presently be an intermittent chorus. 

The merits of these criticisms of one whom even the least 
friendly seems not to regard as other than an honest public 
servant are inviting matter for discussion enough. The 
Secretary has said that he did not find his official salary 
large enough to meet the expenses of his official life, and 
that he proposed to make up the deficiency by earning money 
in honest ways that have long been open and familiar to him. 
rather than by dipping into his savings. To this it has been 
answered, on the one hand, by plain people who think only 
of plain rural requirements, and are very imperfectly in- 
formed of the money-consuming demands of high official 
life, that seventeen thousand dollars, or whatever the sum 
is, ought to be enough for him, and, on the other hand, by 
people who know what those demands are, that such an 
officer takes his office with all its burdens, and, if the emolu- 
ments are not enough, he must make them enough out of his 
own pocket, or step down. That never, oh, never, however 
openly and honestly, must he earn anything in any such way, 
even if in his office he has at times nothing to do but sit still 
in his office chair? Where, then, would be his official dignity? 
And the honor of his country? He might have argued any 
kind of case in court for any kind of a client and taken any 
kind of a fee for it, and no dignity impaired. Or he might 
have written a trumpery novel and taken his royalties, and 
the honor of the country would not have suffered. Nay, if 
the novel had been bad enough to be a " best seller," and the 
royalties therefrom sufficient, the honor of the country would 
have been augmented by the glory of the author. But to 
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talk worn-out moralities to crowds of Chautauqua yokels, 
faugh ! It was like going out to dinner with the wrong coat 
on, or like wearing a paper collar, or no collar at all — acts 
of the deepest dye in a society well advanced in the process 
of lacquering — ten years, say, or fifteen, or twenty-five. 

The criticism of his action in his own particular depart- 
ment, in removing and appointing in the diplomatic service, 
is a matter about which there might well be an extended 
discussion, a discussion which, at its widest, would involve 
the merits of the whole imposing diplomatic system. That, 
however, is a matter too large to be here opened. Nor is it 
necessary to go so far, to say what one might well most 
wish to say especially of the offending Secretary and his 
reprobated action. It is hardly to be supposed that he holds 
that system in a regard so slight that he could wish wholly 
to destroy it. It cannot be supposed that he would proceed 
quite open-eyed in any manner which he knew, or believed, 
or had reason to believe, would make it materially or notice- 
ably worse than it has been. It cannot be thought that for 
no good public reason at all he would take out of the service 
those officials who know most about it, merely to put in per- 
sons who know little or perhaps nothing about it. He is 
hardly so simple as to see only that here are his good friends 
and there the good offices, and that the good offices would be 
good for the good friends, however it might please him to 
please them. He is not ignorant that the conferment of pub- 
lic office is a public matter upon which a public pretty largely 
composed of people who are themselves office-seekers is cer- 
tain to have a vigilant eye, and about which it is certain to 
have a prompt opinion. And if, in this, he is proceeding in 
wanton and thoughtless disregard of public opinion, then 
is he as Secretary a changed man, whose conduct now and 
hereafter must be judged with no reference to what we 
have hitherto known of him. The public he has sometimes 
opposed, with courage and constancy, even where it has 
been pretty certain that he would be the loser in doing so, 
but flouted — when ever before now? 

If, indeed, one held a brief against the Secretary, and, 
like the common prosecuting attorney, felt that he must 
convict or be himself convicted, why, he might say any of 
these things, and do his best to prove it. So if he were the 
rampant partisan, religiously bound to see nothing but evil 
on the other side. But the fair supposition would perhaps 
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be that the Secretary has had fair reasons for what he has 
done — reasons not perhaps conclusive, hut reasons, reason- 
able reasons. It might be supposed that he had in each case 
really and fairly looked at the incumbent and looked at the 
candidate, and concluded that, all things considered, a change 
would improve the public service. But if a more specific, 
reasonable, not untenable theory of his ground of action 
were to be sought, in good faith and without prejudice, it 
might be supposed that he had perceived, or though 1 he per- 
ceived, that the powers of the department, from the neces- 
sity of the case somewhat discretionary, had come to be too 
freely, too loosely, too independently exercised in remote, or 
imperfectly known and understood, parts of the world, and 
that it would serve a good purpose to place abroad by de- 
grees a body of men who would be more amenable to central 
direction and more ready to invoke it ; men who, if wanting 
in experience, would be by so much the less likely to have 
personal policies and plans to which the government, bound 
always to make final settlement, sometimes with blood as 
well as money, ought to be by no means silently, and per- 
haps secretly, committed. 

The course of affairs in Mexico in recent perilous and 
anxious months may have been to him but a sharper re- 
minder of somewhat similar conditions in many places, con- 
ditions in some degree noticeable, and wherever found in 
some degree objectionable, in some degree dangerous. As 
to Mexico, it is very possible that there would have been less 
peril and less anxiety, that there would have been fewer 
crimes committed for us or for anybody to answer for, and 
an as yet undisclosed sequel less troublesome to us and to 
the Mexicans, if our diplomacy there had been from the be- 
ginning more effectually directed from Washington, and 
less determined by the experienced man on the spot, a man 
who, if not competent in proportion to his experience, was, 
it would seem, by more than so much more confident and 
more ready to assume responsibility. Better than such rep- 
resentation, with its involved possibilities of misadventure, 
better than this, would be the olc 1 practice in which the am- 
bassador was a person sent abroad on occasion, specifically 
instructed as the occasion demanded. 

If, indeed, every ambassador were like our good friend, 
the late Ambassador from England, modest as well as confi- 
dent, discreet as alert, attentive to his duties, but meddling 
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with naught else, not too firm to be wisely pacific, why, then, 
an ambassador in residence would be most useful in every 
town in the world. But better nobody, or an obedient non- 
entity, with a course directed in every detail from home, 
than a resident official beyond measure self-sufficient, med- 
dlesome, burrowing in affairs that are none of his ; passing 
over his plain duties for the making of history as he thinks 
it ought to be made, or for the serving of private interests 
that are, without his assistance, all too well served and too 
powerful for the public welfare — an official experienced, in- 
deed, but the more ready for all these defaults and mis- 
carriages for that very reason. And a well-meaning Secre- 
tary may be excused if he thinks so. Experience may give 
familiarity with the back stairways and underground pas- 
sages of diplomatic practice, but these the honest man will 
not use, the dishonest must not. 

But it must still be thought that more potent with the 
Secretary than aught else, more potent than any mere cold 
perception of any of these things, has been his innate feeling 
as a man in his nature democratic. Of course one can never 
make entirely sure that he knows Mr. Bryan, who in this 
perhaps only falls into the largest of all categories. One 
can never make sure that he altogether knows any one, even 
his most open and intelligible self. But Mr. Bryan espe- 
cially, a man more warmly liked and more warmly disliked, 
perhaps, than any other American of his time, good people 
and wise people, as well as people neither so good nor so 
wise, dividing about him quite impartially, and apparently 
upon the same body of qualities, for superficially he is a man 
more than commonly knowable. But one can hardly be 
wrong in thinking him a democrat, more even than he him- 
self knows, a democrat in his feeling, through and through, 
a democrat because he was made so when the clay was on 
the wheel, and because he cannot help himself. 

There are men who perhaps quite honestly think them- 
selves democratic, men who, going a journey, for instance, 
will, upon occasion, hurry forward to shake the engine- 
driver by the hand, to thank him for his driving and the fire- 
man for his firing, or perhaps to mount the cab and show the 
one how to pull the throttle and the other how to handle the 
shovel, but who, notwithstanding these acts of outward 
friendliness and freedom, are still aristocrats altogether. 
They have their houses in town and country, their carriages, 
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their automobiles, and riding-horses ; they keep their butlers 
and valets ; they have their social set, and are very careful 
about it ; they proceed — in a word, in all ways, they think and 
they feel, not as men, mere men, but as members of what they 
in their hearts regard as a superior class or order. In these 
acts they make no implicit declaration of social equality. 
They condescend, and mean to condescend. Or they proceed 
simply with the nonchalant assurance, the easy superiority, 
of the accustomed master in his dealing with the servant — of 
one to whom Hodge is Hodge, and is no more to be ap- 
proached with any shade of the formality that holds, more or 
less, between equals than is the submissive horse that one 
is about to bestride. 

But, if we mistake not, this is not Mr. Bryan at all. If 
we understand him, it gives him a wholly genuine pleasure 
to meet ten miscellaneous, presumably honest, people, and 
heartily shake their ten right hands. And if they will organ- 
ize themselves into an audience, it will give him perhaps as 
much of the same sort of pleasure to improvise a platform 
and deliver to them a pleasing and edifying little lecture. 
That is the pleasing way of the man, as natural to him as his 
breath. 

What must be the consequence of bringing such a man, a 
convinced democrat, a democrat from the heart outward, 
in.to the first place in the Department of State? Bring any 
man of definite convictions, of warm and strong feelings, 
into controlling relations to a body of men, with power to 
shape, to create and recreate, and his clear impulse must be 
to make the body over more or less in his own image, to 
affect them with his own convictions, to* warm them and 
move them with his own feelings. So of Mr. Bryan. With 
his democratic convictions, his genuinely democratic feelings 
and sympathies, he finds himself in relations with a body 
of men which has become by degrees something resembling a 
caste, class, or order, a body grown by degrees, and, with the 
more recent adoption of the notion of permanency in the 
service, more and more markedly undemocratic, aristo- 
cratic. In a sense the diplomatic body is a class or order by 
itself, a class the constituent parts of which act and react 
only or chiefly upon and among themselves, and are com- 
paratively little influenced by what is moving in the common 
stream. This is universal plain fact. But the American 
diplomat, residing abroad, perhaps for the first time, 
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brought under the influence of the world-old ideas, ideas in 
some ways attractive, seductive, ideas of the old order, 
aristocratic ideas which are always and everywhere hostile 
to democracy — and for very plain reasons, some of them 
good reasons. This the Secretary sees, must see. He sees 
an ambassador yonder, living in a grand house, in a grand 
street, with no pressing duties of the larger public sort, 
surrounded by American millionaire duchesses and their 
millionaire sisters, and by the junior members and hangers- 
on of the newer aristocracy of the country, occupied, if a 
person with almost complete leisure can be said to be occu- 
pied, himself and his family, with idle and ennuied comings 
and goings in an idle and ennuied society — dinners and 
after-dinner speeches (not of the cleverest), dancing parties, 
card parties, theater parties, garden parties, archery meet- 
ings, calls on my lady, calls from his grace or his excellency, 
and what not — to the end of each empty and wearisome day 
and beyond. He finds another, if not ' eating cold veal with 
the Kaiser at Kiel,' then doing as lavishly and as showily as 
possible, and with all possible aristocratic distinction, the 
next less magnificent thing. It is not given to every mere 
mortal to eat cold veal in the imperial presence, but what 
would you but do what you can? And so on, and so on, there 
and there and everywhere. Where it is not a return to one 
form of the old, old foolishness, it is a return to another, and 
of foolishness there is no end. The more we are changed to 
the thing democratic the more we are the same old undemo- 
cratic thing that the world knew before we began changing. 

Time was, not so long ago, when the American representa- 
tive abroad, not then an ambassador, but a mere minister, 
was simply a plain citizen of his country specially em- 
ployed by his countrymen to look after certain of their in- 
terests abroad, and after such of themselves as might need 
the support of their country, and there for the time being 
housed and domiciled, not in a palace like a prince of the 
blood, but with an entirely respectable plainness, in quarters 
perhaps not much finer than those of Karl August's great 
counselor whom we know as one Goethe, or those of the one- 
time Secretary of England's great Protector. So modestly 
roofed and sheltered, or if better, then only in proportion 
with the times, were our Franklin, our Adamses, our Tick- 
nor, our Bancroft, our Lowell, and many others of qualities 
that we are proud to remember. 

vol. cxcix. — no. 699 15 
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In those days it was never asked if a man about to be 
named for a mission bad a private fortune which would 
enable him to support a splendor of living that would make 
him persona grata at the court of a sovereign with a taste 
for magnificence, a taste which ambassadors and other 
attaches of his imperial establishment might more prudently 
take note of. Was he a man, man of honor unadorned and 
undecorated, with the manly acquirements of statesman and 
scholar? And time was then that the student at the univer- 
sity, the struggling young musician, the young artist inno- 
cently in difficulty, had one strong friend not too far away 
whose door would be opened to him without any too crush- 
ing ceremony. But now — tardy protection might be ac- 
corded, perhaps, if the young American were about to be 
bow-stringed for sitting or not sitting cross-legged some- 
where, or to be marched off to Siberia for being blond like 
a German, but the old ready, unceremonious, loan of the 
friendly official hand to the plain person in his far-away 
difficulty — is it not gone as completely as the days of the 
Pharaohs? The minister was very often, perhaps rather 
commonly, a human being, but the ambassador! — as we go 
up do we not come into the region of the inaccessible, where 
are clouds and mountain-tops, and is not Olympus itself a 
mountain ? How should there be any going up there, or how 
should any help be coming down — unless, indeed, you have 
large interests ' in big business,' which the gods must take 
care of? 

The plain, depressing fact is that as we have grown older 
the service has become markedly less democratic, more 
aristocratic, and therefore less in harmony with what we 
once proudly and most justly boasted. And if what has 
been here said of the Secretary expresses something like the 
fact about him, it would seem like a reasonable explanation of 
the changes in the personnel of the service, maugre the new 
principle of permanency, for which he is held responsible, 
that he has been actuated, not by the pressing nature of his 
political debts (if he has any), not by the improper urgency 
of his personal friendships, not by any old, well-exposed, and 
long-condemned notion that to the victor belong the spoils, 
but by a perception of the fact that the service, in its moving 
principles, its spirit, its temper, has in truth swung wide 
from all that is most good in democracy — its notion of 
human brotherhood, its unstinted, hearty, heart-warming, 
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mutual helpfulness, the spirit which neither takes in the rich 
because they are rich, nor excludes the poor because they 
are poor. It strains none of the evidence, so far as we see, 
to suppose that he has perceived this change in the spirit of 
the diplomatic body, and would amend it, as Mr. Daniels 
has apparently seen the kindred phenomenon in the navy, 
or perhaps Mr. Garrison in the army. All the old influences 
are still alive in the world and ready to move in and begin 
working wherever they find room to move into and to get 
the old machinery set up. 

In these times, and all times here in America, where the 
politician is ever courting the giver of political power, there 
is talk enough about ' the people,' enough and much more 
than enough, consider what it really is : the note of a genuine 
sincerity is seldom struck. But the ideal of a great, free 
democracy, a social body in which every voice, even the thin- 
nest and feeblest, has a right to a respectful, or at all events 
a full and patient, hearing, and in which every man has his 
equal right to mount in the scale of being — to gather wisdom, 
to acquire culture, to add virtue to virtue according to his 
natural capacity — is nevertheless a noble, an ever-inspiring 
ideal. Whoever will sneer at this as a mere flourish of 
words — well, perhaps the most we can do for him is to let 
him sneer, if it comforts him. His deep-down comforts must 
be few. Let him make the most of them. There are those, 
and in them is our safety, whose hearts still warm to it. 

J. Kendrick Kinney. 



